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conmunicative powers of the French language and expressed the hope that French " 
nd^t do for Africa and the Caribbean area what English haa done for India* 

• 

He then went on* to specifics", in terms olr Haiti, by speaking of the spontaneous 
movement called "Indigenism*'* Calling upon a vast wealth of first hand information. 
Prof. Matheus spoke of the Revue Indigene and its founders: Nonael Marcelin, Antonio 
Vieux, Emile Houmer, Philippe Thoby Marcellin ^and Jacques Rouiaiti-the last of whom 
Prof. MatJheus knew* He spoke of -the dedication of this militant ""group which was 
determned to reform the traditignal rules of creative french Composition. Althou^ 
this review was short lived, its influence was immediate. and powerful. 

From t)ie first revi^ came the appetoance of "La Relive", which ran for 6 years 
and served as ajaediua for expressing the various phases of "Haitianization"* This 
was .followed by the birth of "Cah^rs d'Haiti", Out of these various publications 
the fo^llowing 5 principles of the "new" literature, were promrolgated: # 

' . * ' ' "? 

1. Attention to the proletarian aspects of literature^S&at is the . 

improvement of the economic and $ocicd co'idition ofl^^e* masses* ♦ 

^ 2. Attelrtion to the masses rather tjhan to the individual* 

3* The *use of folklore and Creole dialect or patois to^ reeich the people . 
* - • 

A break with the French tradition of abstraction. , , . 

5. A search for a more materialistic ideology. , ^ 

/ ' * ' 

Professor Matheus felt that a sixth observation shouldyoe adde'd to this list 
and calied it: the Development of an intensified nostalgia for the African home- 
laztd as' a symbpl of racial feeling. ' 

He then spoke of -the contributions ^f Dr. Jean PrJ|ce-Mars and the influence 
this man had on all his conteniporaries-a sort oY God- father to. many of the Haitian 
writers. • * ^ . 

The event which electrified the writing colony in Haiti came in 19**3 when the 
first prizi for a best novel w^#won by the Marcelin bi;others for their Canapg-Vert. * 
Here for the first time, consunmate art was brought irrto focus in the novel oh 
peasant psychology'.- Other works to come from these brot^ors were*: LA B6te de Musseau 
and Le Crayon de Dieu. 

Jacques Rouaain*s Gouvemeur de la Rosee is ^considered the masterpiece of the 
* Haitian Renaissance. Here the author, with the beauty of poetical word iiiagery and 
in a rare French, enriched by Creole syntax, realistically captured "6he expressive 
language of the humble 'peasants and depicted their struggle for mere survival. 

Then turning to Martinique and Guadaloupe, we shared in. the iii5)ortance of such' 
' voices as those- of Airoe Cgsaire, .Frantz Fanon, Ren^ Maran, Paul Niger and Guy Tifolieri. 
Cesaire 'towers above all these figures, but it should not be forgotten that Fanon 
became aat suited into the position of. the Black Karl Marx for his stirring and 
. revealing trilogy; 

• Peau noire-Masques blancs / * v> 

l a.. 

^ Les DaiiBi6s de la Terre 

. Sociologie d*une Revolution 
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. FOREWORD 

It It with greet pleasure that ve prefect to consultants, chairsen, and 
participants the working papera froM the 1972 ACTIt Pra-Confarence Vork- 
ahop on Black. Literature of French Expraaaion* Ve realize that it is 
iapoaaible for theae papera to atoMrise cbvplately the ataggarlng asMuut 
of knowledge, and information that was disscainsted during the thraa<*day 
woxkahop. At aoat, th^ provide only a glispae into the vast wealth of 
francophone litef ature of Africa and the Weat Indies which is available 
to tenchera, acholars, and atudenta of French. If the workahop did no 
aK>re than evoke an awareneaa of the exiatence of thia extenstye body of 
literature by French-apeaking BUckct, we feel juatified in concluding 
that it waa a success* • . ^ / 

In preparing thia compilation it was naceaaary for the editora to make 
aoaa arbitrary deciaions regarding the contenta and their length. -However, 
in making theae decisions, the fditors carefullv conaidered several fac- 
tore which, we hope, tibe cona'ultanta and participants will undera'tat^ 
and .appreciate* theae factors were:' 

1/ In some caaes, the editora had only the outlinea of the 
conaultanta from which to work* 

2* In some caaea, the editora had only the reports of the 
recorders from which to work* 

3* In some cases, the editora had a completer typevritten 
manuacript from the consultants* 

4* Consideration waa given to the editors*, comments baaed 
on their observation of the various teams in«^session. 

5. Finally, consideration waa given to the oral interpreta- 
tion and evaluation expressed by the participants and 
* conaultanta* 

Editing -and compiling this suMsry^brochure yaa not an easy task* Ve 
know thst both psrticipanta and conaultanta will find numerous short- 
comings* Ve trust, however, thst these pspers will be resardad aa an 
attempt to acquaint teachera and atudenta with a new dimension in French 
language, literature, and culture* Thia attempt ia only a beginning* . 

For additional information or knowledge about a particular topfc diacussad 
in the workshop, the consultants of the team that addresaed itself to thst 
question should be contacted* Knowing the generoaity of the conault«itaft 
we feel confident that they will be delighted' to communic*;e directly yith 

-you* J ; • ^ ^ — 

Unfortunately, the bibUography that waa Co be an outgrowth of the work- 
ahop has not been completed, and, therefore, ia not included* the taak.. 
of compiling the bibliography want far beyond ouv greateat expacutions* 
However, it will be completed in the nesr future and aent to you as a 
second part of /the* working papera* ^ 
■ / . ■ 

. . V thomaa H* Geiio 

/ Herman F* Bocttck 
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Team A-African Religious Orientation 

Consultants: M.P^.van Doorslaer, University of Vfyxjming * 
" \ * ^ , Richard A* Long, Atlanta University 

Ren^ Belance, Brown University * 

Chairman: George W» Jones, Norfolk, Virginia; City Schools 

Professor van Doorslaer's two presentations can bes»t be generalized by using 
her own outlines; they are as follows: 

Man and'^'the Sacred: A Vorld Vision 

There is no division between the sacred and the; profane in traditional Africa*, 
ihey fuse into each other* .Sin, in the Christianl sense, intole'rance, pirpselystism 
and *fcon vers ion are unknown* R^igious beliefs antt^he Universe are closely tied 
together. In the, beginning there was a Unique God who soon after we^ siirrounded 
by lesser ones, genies and spirits* The universe was organized but someone either 
did not follow the itules or broke a t^aboo, and chaos temporarily replaced order* 
With the .restoration of order, man was created, and skills or techniques necessary 
to his survival were given to "him* The ©rigin of the Universe, and his place with- 
. in it were revealed to him* Ifyths present man with a cosmology* Society and in- 
stitutions are made- in the image of 'the. structure of the Universe* 

The Supreme Being is indifferent to man's plight, but all the lesser gods, 
genies, and spirits take a vivid interest in man's .business and have to be worshipped, 
placated and propitiated constantly for* fear that the Universe's, delicate balance * 
mi^t break rsnd chfws return* This can happen through the gods* anger or mischief, 
or becaiise of some mistake or oversight on the part of mah* Man cannot control 
nature butf has to learn how to influence those who can* ?Che vital force, the, 
ancestor cult, the institution of secret societies, the rites of passage, the at- 
titude towards death, magic and witchcraft are some of the most characteristic 
aspects' of t r aditi on ei African religions* 

. The Ages of Man from Birth to Death 

Islam is the second most followed religion in Africa* Christianity comes a 
poor tbjLrd, and adepts of Judaij^m, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Parsi*are found in re- 
• la'tively pmall numbers * 

!It\e strict monotheism of Islam does not conflict vith the traditional African 
religions* ,The five pillars of Islam, the lack of need for final conversion, tol- 
erance, polygany, and the fact that local religions are not persecuted and often 
accepted along with Islam have helped to make the latter the largest non-indigenous . 
religion in Africa. * 



~ ChrTstianity enters directly into eonfltctrvith Is-lam and^th-the traditional 
reli^ons* It is not so. much the strict monotheism of Qiristianity as the insis- 
tence of the latter to make tabula rasa of all that is not Christianity* Formal 
conversion, baptism, monogany, all go against not only the traditions but also the " 
local econonv' and social structure* A Christian convert, under the pressure- exerted 
by the. Church to conform and unable to do so, will' accept Islam as being more con- 
genial to his own traditions* , 
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^Belifiioa and maferc as they appear in the following novels: L'Aventure am^igue> 
"Cheikh Hand ou Kane, (Islam), Le Devoir ^de violence . Y Ouologuem, (Islam, magic),' 
Sound.1ata. 0t'. Niane, (Islam, magic). • ' 

Religion and iflagic play a greater role dn African' novels of English expression than' 
those o^ French expression which are more oriented towards socicd problems. Among 
the novels «which deed clearly with magic and witchcraft as well as traditional re- 
ligions (in English) tih^ fallowing will be studied: The Great Pond . E. Amadi, Maru . 
b. Head, The Concubine. E. Amadi. 

Highlights of Professor Long's presentation: 

-In considering literattire written by African writVrsf, >,it. is mbst essential 

that teachers formed % tradition^. Western stand€u:ds be particularly a^are of thee 

immense diversify of fo'rms, ideas ,* mixtures , parcdlels and rites that may influence 

an African writer. His choice of verbal expression, the behavior of his characters 

an4-or the outcome of his work will depend greatly upon this diversity. 

• * » 

"•-It seems -that among all African peopled tl\ere is the idea of a supreme God, 
^generally considered the "Creator'*, but his rSle in the lives of the people is in- 
terpreted and appreciated in varying degrees. 

-To better explore and understand a literary piece, the localization of it is ' 
a necessity; -that is, one must place the- work in its proper locale, must consider . 
the cvLLture of that region and relate it to the' special features of that area. Only 
when this is done. can one miniuize reading into the work certain interpretations ^ 
which might not even be there at all. ^ 

-We mi^t classify traditional African religion in the form of a topocosm- 
a direct, dbd continuous relatipnship between the space the members of the group 
occupy and the/rest of the world. This topocosm, depending on the ^ciety (agri- 
cultural, hun/ing, pastoral or hierarchical) would"^ express the common denominators 
shared by the total group. ^ For. example: 1. f all would recognize common ancestors, 
2. they would speak the same language, 3* they would have common, Experiences , 
2*. they would share the same needs^ and 5. they would recognize^ the same deities. 
In this topocQsm,. various rites are. instituted: some, are for normal, evei^dev sit- 
uations, others are for extraordinary occasions. Religious activity is contixiuous 
and con5>artmentalized. Allrhou^ the pervasive theme ^ which somewhat imifies the all 
is the recognition of some form of a Supreme Being, he is seldom mentioned, ^ere 
are many intermediate .deities whi'ch compose a pantheon of 'fairly speciedized gods. 
These "specialists' «*re ritualized in: 1. overt rites, such as public celebrations, 
feast ^(Jays 'and the like; and , 2. covert rites, which are either secret or private 
in nature,. ' ^ . 

-It is also in5)ortant to recognize that traditional African religion is charact- 
erized by "**bpenr.i^*~. . tn manr ^sOTlBtiBK" HcceptBnce xjf <^i- i6 t ianity "4:3- -not cronsidered— 
to tj* in direct ^confligt with the local religious consciousness. Christianity is> 
accepted without abandoning traditional religious practices because ail religion ^ 
perceived as knowledge and one does not abandon already <?ained knowledge vhen a 
newer knowledge is acquired. Catholicism, Protestgintism or Islamism merely comes 
as a form of a new and expanded knowledge. In this respect ,\ many of the imper- 
ceptive missionaries who '^converted" groups to Christianity w^re later shocked to 
find that those "savages*' were still practicing or v8re returning j^^o their traditional 



rites. Actually, the "savage", within his own reality, had only experienced a itaV 
knowledge and was thus embrncing it as part of a whole. 

' . ' ' ' ♦ " ^• 

-It sl?ould be further noted that Islam, instituted either by Holy W^s or by 
administrative fiat, is no-^ the same in every £u:ea, .It varies, according to location 
from the very. rigid or "puritanical" form to a rather tolerant brand which fused 
' easily with local customs. We can cite Senega^, overwhelmingly Moslem, as being., 
led effectively by a* Roman Catholic President , ^Leopold Sedar Sengjior, 

-Members of given societies operate on different levels of religious conscious- 
ness from the elite to the very ordinary. In this ligjit one must recognize that 
writers will also create their works within Hhese varying levels I ^ 

-At the present time one can expect to find true African literature coming 
,from^: West Africa, parts of Central Africa and the Caribbean, including Haiti. 



Highlights of Professor Belance's presentation: 

The Creole language, evolving from the various African tribal tongtbss brou^t 
together in slavery and mwced-vith the language . of the "French enslavers-, iorms the.- 
vehicle of oral expression for the Voodoo religion of Hcdti, Voodoo is a religion 
scorned as superstition by those whose culture limits their comprehension of it. 
However, for its practitioners, it. is a very deeply penetrated reality in their 
lives, one which brings satisfaction and solace to practical needs. 

y • r 

While Catholicism is the official religion of Haiti, Voodoo is the popular 
religion of the 'sin5>le peasant whose beliefs in life are directed by the ^dangers 
of living: .sickness, lack of f(Jod, the supernatural.- 

The development of rituals in Voodoo can be paralleled to the structure of the 
Catholic rites and, at times, in Haiti, each has borrowed from the other. There 
is a hierarchy of gods specialized in certain domaines and, lilce saints, they are 
inqplored^for special intentions. Rituals are designed to- achieve certain goods or 
to eliminate certain evils. 

Throu^out early Haitian history-even after gaining the fame and pride of 
being the only nation of its kind in the. New World to win its own independence by 
military defeat of the enemy-Voodoo has been constantly expelled, piished into the 
hills and out into the countryside. Persecuted by bishops of the Church as well 
as by the rulers of the land, it continued to live because its believers needed 
its practicality. The Courrier du Cap of June, I696, published articles showing 
the harsh measures takeji against those who engaged in j.t. 

With the arrival of Antoine Simon, an. adept of Voodoo, elected President of 
Haiti, the pressures were eased, only to resurge again from 1915 to 193U during 
the occupb,tion of Haitian territory by the American Marines. This occupation by 
'brute "foFce" and: inS^nsitivity gave rise 1ro a ^ttiming^ poiftt an the thinking of the 
Haitian! people. It brought a look into "self" and gaye Haitians the conviction 
that "les gaulois aux cheveux blonds et.aux yeux bleus" were not their ancestors. 
Haitians discovered that their roots were African, the heritage, African. 
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The defense of Voodoo as a bona fide religion isireasozigd as follows: 

-All Voodoo^adepts believe in the .existence of spirit beings Who inhabit the 

universe in close intimacy with humans whose activities they "dominate. * 
-Voodoo is qoii5)Osed of a sacerdotal hierarchy of gods with faithful believers, 

temples, altars, ceremonies and oral 'traditions which give it continuity. 

Ainsi ,parla l*Oncle by Jean Price-Mars defends Voodooism and opens a new era^ 
for its existence. 

Among literary works that afford clear details and great opportunity for com- 
prehension of Haitian Voodoo, its influences, structure, the hierarchy of its gods 
and goddesses, the style of its cathedrals and the significance of its rituals, the 
following are among those recommended: % 

Le Va'udou 4iaitien by Alfred Metrau 

The Hagic Isle by Jeom Seabrook ♦ <^ - 

• Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Haiti'' by Maya .Deren 

Ainsi parla I'Oncle by Jean Price-Mars 

' ' \ * • 

As for Haitian literature eaqpressing the true culture of the Creole people-that 

is, a culture untainted by Western acculturation-the hope is left in the hands of 

- the peasant-who^in^ spite- ^f- the- diffi-culties -presented in wri-tiag Creole, is the 

only one capable of feeling* the depth of his culture. 



\ 



' Team B: Physic;il' Africa 

Consultants: Rashid Halloway, Morehouse Co3.1ege * ' 

^ Virginia Illick Jaskot^ Middlebuiy, Vermont • 

Chairman: Julia F, Jackson,, Morris Brown College 

Both consultants followed very closely their outlines , except in the realm" of 
discussing .the problems of larger African cities. Slides and pictures were used 
.mos.t effectively in the ^presentations and since one of the consultants (Rashid 
_ Holloway) was bom in Sierra Leone and the other (Mrs, Jaskot) had^worked in Togo, 
most of the presentations centered on West Africa. 

Althoii^ the participants, c^m add their own notes and.figxires to the detailed 
outlines which follow, we should like to highligh^t some striking facts which make 
it most difficult to generalize about /anything African: it is a continent of ex- 
tremes; there are over forty counties, over a thousand religions and hundreds^of 
languages. The great majority of people are poor ^d most economic developments 
are initiated by countries outside of Africa. ' 



The Problems of Africa: A Physical Geography 



Eaphasis^o bet placed on the physical, geographical probl^mff Afrt^;«^riCDXDT^<erff~;r 
which have om&rred progress and development over the centuries and which aare'most 
frequently dxscussed in studies of- Africa and mentioned in African literature, IRiis 
purvey should .provide background not only for literary allusions biit also for general 
social and political referenc^es. ^ > - ' 
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-5- V • . 

I. General SeJ^ng 

^ A. Major Gegyaphic Regions-C haracteristics « Location, Extent of Physical Setting 

1. The jfesert , 

2. The fehort Grass Savanna • . ^ 

3. The ijrass and Tree Savanna 
Bro3dleaf Evergreen Forests • / 

B. Pliysical Extremes- Ramifications of straddling the equator 

1. ^Wet/dry- ^ ' - 

2. HJTgih/low - ^ relevance to subsistence agriculture • * " 
^ 3. Forested/desert- ^ » 

Young/old* rocks-pertinence to ^agriculture and mining 

• , 5. Quality of soils r 

6. . Pactions and usefulness of rivers '* % 

7. Terrain of coasts 

C. The# Cultural Economies 
1. Nomadic herding * ' 

* 2. Hunting, fishing and collecting: ' Primitive agriculture 

3. Agriculture-intensive plantation; stock raising ^ 
^ ' U. Mining and quarrying 

\ 5. Forest products , ^ . 

6. Fishing ^ ♦ ^ ^ 

D. , Cities vs. Rural Towis and Villages 

* Conqpai'ison of the larger, dominant capital city to population centners. in 
the rest of the countrv. 

li. Dis\ active Problems _ ^ 

A. Ha^d agriculture primary-subsistence^ , ' . , 

B. Contrast's between econon!B%^rich and poor # 
♦ c. Producing" economies (plant a^ons, mines) tied to foreign industrial 

states (Fr. , Brit., etc.) , ^ - 

D. Cattle econony-overgrazihg-fires an^ soil erosion; migratory economies - / 

E- Insect life-]>uming ^ , • ' ' ~ ^ 

• r. Undependability of precipitation over grasslands, etc. 

G. -i^^ty-Hannattan ' (dust and diy, cool air; burning gras^ season) 

H. Del^ of Niger, swanks, fluct^jiting.and brackish lakes (Qi^d); poor drainage; 
seasOTJal rivers 

I. Falls on Congo-rapid flow or sluggish 

J. Landlocked position of Chad,;Mali, Niger, Upper Volta, Mauritania 
K. Smooth, harborless shorelines . 
I L. Soil-lateritic, leached; hard-s£uid 
•M. Tropicality and wetnesses-diseases 

N^^ 'Disease§-to 'animpi:* and humans (malaria, guinea worm, rinderpest, sleep- 
ing sickness; no longer smallpox) 
0. Poor jfutri*ti\)n 

-P? — T-r^ibe^risa^^-Hnissionaiy-in^ruenee- 



Q. Political boundaries cross. rivers^ divide culture groups and economies , / 

waterways (European interference) ^ 

R. Transition from subsistent colonial states to more self-sufficient Rational states 

S. Islam, Christianity, Animism, Fetishism 

T. Diversity of ethnic groups and languages - ^ . ^ 

U. Non-integrated rail systems " * - * . • ' « ^ 

V. Population 'highly localized; »underpopulatior^» in vast areas 

" - V . • ■ 
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W. Separation between poptaation. centers-fragmentation i -» * , 
X. Urban do^nance v * ^ 

111* Assets and Possibilities for Future Development 
A» Cash crops * . 

B. Undevelopc? mineral wealth (sea salt,, limestone and marble; and industries- 

» text^ile, lumber,' ceipent ' ^ ^ ^ 

C» Untapped water -sources, espT in desert; lakes for hydroelectric powrfr 
, D. Growing transportation and communication network allowing poorest regions 
SL^cesd to food and equipment, esp, during dryest and flood seasons 
E» Possible future long-distance transportation links (Americas tfe Asia) 
' F. Unique jurist attractions 

^ , ' ^ • ' ' . , 

Physical Africa * . * . > * 

. .1 ^ » " • 

The development of Africa has been greatly han^-ered by physical s^etibacks. In 
this connection, a survey of physical Africa mi^t lead to s6ne ^ders'tandang in 
the proper teaching; about Africa, ' * ^ ' 

• \ 1. T^e Major Geographic Divisions ^ 

. , • * Elementary Geogr^hy <, • • 

2, ^ The Extremes of Climatic Conditions as they affect production 

* 3» Economic setbacfe as caused by' physical problems ^ » : ' ^ » 

•Piroblems of the city, population accomodation * 
5» Individual and distinctive problems ^ *^ '''m? 

a. Population and underpopulation , . i 

b, TribeLL vaifieties - • , 
'c. Religions . ' ' ' 

^ ♦ d. Political Bounderies ' I 

e. Sub- Cultural Nationalism , * \ * . « 

f. Nutrition t> - 
g* Landlocked states and transportation * ' 

h, " Diseases evg. Malaria, Smallpox, Sleeping Sickness 

i. ^ Unemployment and Waste ^ * * . 
j/ The Rivers, 'Cataracts, and Falls * 

k,¥ Agricultures Soil Erosion', etc. 9 • » - ^ ♦ 

1. Production (minerals, power, -water, ^tc, ) 



Team C-Art> Music and-^ance 



Consulttets: Irene D, Jackson, North Carolina Central University 0 
f ! * Philip Allen, Johnson State College (Vermont) s 
Mary A, Twining, Georgia State University 

Chairman: June Gilliam, University of Connecticut , * 

jf. _^ ] ^ ' 

/^^ince all three consultants h^ve had first-hand experience in Africa^ their ' 
pi^isentations were most pertinent and informative. Mrs, Twining undertook a study 
of tl^ dance and body movements. In general, which showed thdm to })e an integral 
part of the cultural behavior,,^? the African peoples, 'Philip Allen use^ a multi- 
media presentation to accon5)aiiy texts which indicated the knowledge of the art^ 
^ rJecessary for a deep understeuiding 5f African writing. Mrs. Jackson illustrated?. . 
the*idevelopment of sub-Saharan artistic expression pxaor to colonization and em- 



■■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ 

phasized the interTrelati9nshij) o.f the arts, music and daiice as the response or « • 
vario'JSt African groups to the realities ctod stimuli of their world. Our. resuine of * 

the trfree- presentations "is as follows: • . ^ . ^ ^ 

Much of I«lrsv Twining's presentation w^-i)hysical- tl5at is, ill\istrotions of 
.da^ce n^vements and body, positions. 

" .^^ • ' . - 

I. Macro divisions of, dance styles. Generalized,^ of course, for .purposes of 
distinguishing specifically 'African xaoveinents from others, such as: ^* 
European ^ ' " . ^ « " [ 

Amerindian - *' • ^ » ' t ^ 

Oceanic . " \ ^ * ' 

Sub-Saharan and West African* T ^ ^ ^ ' 

• • . \ ' 

^Tter these illustrative basic movements, Mrs. "lyining concluded th»t in working 
with these contrasts, as seen in European an4 African basic moveToents ve begin to 
see the sources of^cognitive dissonance and culture shock found ^ West African 
colonial and post-colonial situations, ' * ' 

/ * 

^ She then made literary references to the "ridiculous" as Africans observe 
European "stiff and^rmal" dance styles. Dance for Europearvs is a separate^ activity 
and limited to. certaii* occasions, certain people. AfritJen dance is a continuous 
part of the life-^xperience. Everyone dance^: old, young, man and women. There 
laayrb^.^professionaa" dancers or expert dancers, but all are a part, of the evalu'»tion 
and selecti'On of such individuej^. ' ^ ' . • - ' * 

^ II. "Mask" in West African societies is a total concept involving fu#.l use 
of the body. It 4s a whole complex* of certain behaviors and reflects the deepest 
'held values of tfie group. It functions as the Voice of God, revels, rather than 
conc^fljs, in the Western *se'nse of masking ar,d is one of th^e mechari^ai' of social ^ 
L'" control. "Mask" cannot be separated from dance and musici. The ma^kb-we see^n 

* museums are dead, have nor soul/ may"' even be * .-ejects" as not having served their 
true purpose, f - , ' 

III. )as arbitrary divisions of hum<in cultural experiences 5^^be useful 

to Wesfe^Ti researchers , studenA* and teachers must be careful t6 dbnsider the true 
folk taxoncJny of the cultures which we undertake to study. 

Philip Allen provided xeroxed copies of the following texts. which he used^in 
s "his presentation and which , illustrated attitudes onje can have concerjiing the arts: , 

^ ' * • . G 

. Olaologuem ^Irom Le Devoir de Violen'je 

JhilombCi: "A I'aube du^tam-tam" IP*^ 

Dongmo: "A la danseuse" ^ " % o ♦ » ^ 

^% 'Niane: -"Paro;ie du Griot Mamadou Koiyate" (from Kesteloot anthology)^ 
• F'odeba: "Aube afriqaine" - ' ' 

Bheiy-Quenum: ,^"Le joueur de flute" • ^ . " 

-i^an^ivo r~-^ong^-ii^eBiprunt^'- 



Rabearivelo: '^lutistes",' "^anses" 

Senior: "Le Totem", "Masque negre", '; Prie re aux masques ' 
Cesaire: " fJ^O"" Retour au Pays Matal. 
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Conclusions drawiS from the.lllustr'ations ab'ove showed that the world is con- 
ceived (felt) by the African as being charged with' energy and rhythm within .all 
^created organisms; •exan^les: \ . " * 

A. Ohe Worl3 by the Creator I 

B. ' The 'Community by men and history, ^ 

\' C. Initiates by educatipn and by the elders ^ ' . ' ' 

D. Professionals by the SJ)irit focus in attention 
* * ' . \ 

J . " Generalizations aTjout'all Africans^ (even in fairly limited. geographical areas- 
West, Central, Sub-Sahfiran , etc.-) are dangerous, but necessary. 

III^ J^nimism is the chfurge of making and-or recreating the* world.^ In it* 
action arfd pr-actice are unified. The sanctity of*work, of making,' or restoring the 
world to its **nghtness", makes it constantly relevant* Its sculpture communxcates 
from one being to another typfe of beijig. A^rict-i'work rhythms are cyclical in 
nature: Man-^pir it-Man. 

*IV. • The urge for survival is .exprcc^ed'thrpu^ fertility rites* fhe ancestors* 
Pl^a grerff r51e in these e^ressipns ^ they are -the ones who' have succeeded and 
"/urviyed**;. it i*s thus the duty of the present and futile generations to be come 
|incestors-to become thes'e models of'successl In thisway they help to maintain the 
right" rh^h'ms, to trarjsmit "correctly" throufji wpr^>>i}usic and movement the ne- 
cessary relationships betyeen man ^d his enviromaent.* In this light, the African' 
wag an ecologist long' before i€' became the fashion* { 



V.^, Slides and taped illustrations of these* concepts: 

1. Drums: including Yoniba "talking"' drums 

2. Masks and masked dangers-Celede ' et al 

"The mask is the moving, animated fig\ire-not the carved headpiece 
' . ■« alone" ' ' 

' t 3. Work integrated with movement, music and sculpture (tools are. infixed 
with the Spirit of the Task 
"U. Komen working and-chaating rhythmically 

5. Men chknting while, pulling ferryboat and reaping millett crop 

6. Qpds: Legba, the guardian 

7« Islamic architecture-muezzin chants 
8. Initiation rites, drums and whistles'* 

9; Griol^-reinforcing history, educating through recreation of nyths, etc. 

Mrs. Jackson's presentation showed th::t research, since the tuhi of the^centuiy- 
n^otably German, French and English-has revealed a^strong and exciting history of 
the Ai*ts in Africa prior^to colonization or to contact with the world across the | 
Mediterranean. European art (Picasso,^ Modigliani, et,o.) has been strongly influenc 
by this century's "discovery" of *Sub-Saharan art as ekpressed in sculpture, painting 
textiles, etc. There is? nothing "primitive" in the noble arts of the Senin and Nok 
cultures, Kiven their 'feophisticated use of terra cotta, bronze and gold. Fewer of 
the fine products of wooden sculpture and textile arts have come down to us froln 
. pre-European-contact tifnes for obvious reasons of the fragility of such products* 
However, the continuity of African cultures leads us to believe that many conten5)oraiy 
artistic expressions have a direct "blood- line" connection to older forms which have 
dis appear edw 



' ^ . 

In her conclusions, Mrs* Jackson pointed out that a very definite esthetic 
philosophy has evolvedlas to^the meaning and purport of African art forms. She 
Classified them as beingiXi ^ ' * • . * ^ 

1. not based on reason and the eye, but on emotion *and the soul's "eye" 
2«. not discursive but intiiitive ' 
3. not reality but a sous-rea£Lty ' ^ 

not a cut and dried debate wheye there must be -a ri^t and wrongs a winner 
or a loser, but inter-coir?>lemintary, a give-and-take cf i4eas. ' 

"Each culture has a^pjace at the 'banquet of the Ifaiversal", says Senior, the 
theoretician. ' . • , 

J : ) ^ • ' , ■ 

^* A3 in m&y of'ttt^-^sentations, Mrs. Jackson gave resource listings: European 
Huseums whfere fine examples of African art can be seen and a bibliography which'-will 
be included -in th« General Afro-Frencn Bibliography which is being^ prepared by * 
Team !• „ . ' * - 

Tteam-D: African History . / - 

Consultants: - Edward A. Jones, Mc&ehoi^e Cpllege * * . r 

Edoufljrd Bustin, Boston Imivraity 

A ' ' f * 

Chairman: Stanley G.' Thon, College of Mbtmt Saint Joseph-on-the-f>hio 
^ — ■- ' "» * > 

Professor Bustirv started off the proceedings by giving a politically oriented 
historical overview^ of Africa; in his words: ■ . 

French goals and po;Licies in sub-Saharan Am,ca have been remarkably constant 
' over the years. To the extent that they changed at, all, it^as as a result of 
factors which had little to do with Africa*^§ genuine needs and aspiraticms. 

The promotion of planned political* change was never a mfajor aim of French 
policy In Africa; on the contrary , every institutional mold in which Ff-ance sou^t 
♦ to enshrine her ."special relationship" with a dwindling enpire {trom the French 

_^Union to. the present, throu^ the Loi Cadre and the two Communautes) was designed 
' to arrest further political advances in t^e direction of true independence. 

• 

* • French aspirations toward aiitarohy, sustained by economic pirotectioniso, re- 
suited in a web of bilater^a treaties- which preserve t^e essential features of pre- 
independrjnce economic relations between France and hAr former African possessions.. 
' The true dimensions of French* aid-both economic and non-economicrshould.be ^pre- _ 
ciated in this perspective. * ' ^ 

• ^ > 

Changing military concepts and the prospect of extending Frendi economic in- 
fluence to other regions of the Third World may have led French policy tnakers to 
' take their former -^African colonies increasingly for granted, but continued member- 
ship by the African states in a sihgle-^ .highly centralized monetary zone und^r 
French control would, in itself, ensure that the ui^iqueness of the African connection 
with France will persist, at 'least in the near future. * >^ . . 
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*The "French Connection" is' illustrated in these few final exanqples of continuing 
French influence in West, Africa which, altho)!^ "low profile", is still quite vital: 
' ' * *. - ' • 

* i. There are today more French in the Ivory Coast and in Senegal than there, 
were before independence. . / 

2. At ^he "University oi Abidjan 90X.of tifie faculty is French.' 
3* AtT;he University of^ Dakar 60% of tlie- faculty is French.- , • 

H. l(ntilJL97l> degrees from the University of Daka'/ were signed by the 
ilifiister of'Education in Paris. Nov they are si'gned by the Rector ^of the University 
and countersi^ed by the Minister of Education. 

5. In i960,. 1.6% of the French budget went to Foreign Aid. 

6. In 1971, *0*'75? of the French budget went to Foreign Aid: 

7. In 1970, -80j of all financial aid to Africa .came back to France; for ex- 
aj!5>le, 50JC Of ell aid was given over to salaries of teachers and other functionaries. 

* . • » 

For future reference, of course,, Proffessor Bustin suggested titles for further 
^reading; as in all cases, this bibliography will be included in the final "definitiye 
Afro-French bibliography which we. are preparing. 

Professor Jones, on the ether Hand* presented an overall assessment of the 
literature and ideology of Negritude. His outline, followed by a statenent of themes 
of Negri tuae- and poens to be read in search of them, xe as follows: 

I. The birtb^of Black awareness and the search for Black identity among African 
.and Antillean students in Parib iji.the early and middle 1930's. 

A. The loneliness of the cosmopolitan setting* 
1. subtle manifestations of racism on the pdrt of Whites 

^2. awareness of radial differences 'i' 
3. occasional insults and humiliation 

B. . Cultural cross fertilization resulting from contacts and discussions 
^Ji^h other Black students, especially Afro-Aneficans 

• 'c. In5>act,of the writers of the Harlem Renaissance 

D. ?-5eetin^ chez ^ale. Andree Nardal 

E. Discovery of the African Past: glories of the ^cient African cultiires 
and civilizations, such as those of the En?)ires of Ghana and Mali 

II: A Black philosophy evolves i Negritude is Vom; definitions by Seng^pr 
^ " £t 5ii French ideal of assimilation of Blacks to French culture versus 

Black pride and the as^ertibn of Black identity 

' III. The Writers: Po^ts of Nigritude * ' - . 

A-Aime Cesaire: the militant voice and originator of the term "Nigritude" 
B-rLeopold Sedar Seng^or: the cpnciliatory voice and exponent of Black- 
White Brotherhood. 
C-L^on Gontran Damas: the "middle-of-the-roader" 

» • * ^ 

IV.. Theni^S of Neg/itude * - ' • ^ 

1. Pride in color and the felack heritage 



2. Rejection, in part or in toto ,of Europeai. , (White) values and the . 
. assertion of Blaok civilizations and valihss 

3. Conanon Black heritage of suffering, a catalytic agent 
I*. Revolt agednst the System « , 

5. Racial solidarity and identity with the lowly 'and the disinherited 

»iiff«ffffiiii««««««ffffffff«ffffiiffii«««««««««ft«««««««« 

Theiaes of Hegritude and Works to be read in search of them. 

I. Pride in Blackness* and the discovery of the African past; the collective Memory 
of '"Mother Africa." - ^ ' ' 

A. Leopold Sedar Senior (Senegal, West Africa) 

1. "Fena>e noire" ^( Chants d'Ombre ) 

2. "le Kay a Magan" ( ^hiopigues ) 

3. "Aux soldats negro-americains" ( Hosties noires ) 
, k. "Joal" ( Chants- d* Ombre) 

5. "L'Appel de la race de Saba" ( Hostigs noires ) 

B. Aimi^ Cesaire (Martinique) ^ 
r. ' Cahier d'un retour au pays natal » 

2. "A I'AfriqueV ( Soleil cou coup'e ) 

3. Terrenents ' Cpoemes divers) 
I*. "Ode a la Guinee" 

^ • 

C. Jacques Roumain (Haiti) 

1. "Bois d'Ebene" (Hois d'Ebene) 

2. "Nouveau sermon negre" 

D. Paul Niger (Guadaloupe) 

1. "Je n'aime pas l'Afrique*l I 

E. Guy Tirolien (Guadaloupe) 

1. "L'Sme du noir pays" . ~ 

II. Suffering, Humiliation, Exploitation, and Group Solidarity of Blacks ip a White 
^ dominated society. 



A. Aime Cesaire (Martinique) 

1. Cahier d'un retour au pays natal 

B. Leopold Sedar Senior (Senegal) 

1. "Priere de paix" (Hosties' noires) 

C. Jean-F, Briere (Haiti): 

1. "Me revoici, Harlem" 

2. "Black Soul" 

D. , David Diop (Senegal): 

1. "Un Blanc m'a dit" 

2. "Souffre, pauvre negre" 

E. Gilbert Grtitiant (Martinique) ' 
^ 1, "Debout, Joseph" 

. F. Leon G. Dama (Guyane): 

1. "La con?)lainte du negre" 
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III. Rejection of, European (White) values and defense of. Black-African values 
A* Leon Damas: 

• ir "Sold'e" (Pi gments ) ^ * . " 

2. "limbl" ( Pigments ) 

3. - "Hoquet" ( Pigments) :f 

• B. Guy Tirolien: 

1. "Pri^re d'un petit negre" 

> iy» Revolt, Revolution and Reconciliation ' • ♦ " 

AI-Aim^ Cesaiore 

* ^* Chiens se taisaient oC Les Armes miraculeuses ) 

2. Cahier d*un retour au pays natal 
3* "A I'AJTrique" ' •* . 

J*. Une Teg^te (adaptatici of Shakespeare's The Teng)est to the 

Black situation) \ ' ' , 

: /' . , . ^ ' ^ V 

Because of a last minute defection .on the part of one o? the consultants 
Professor Thorn "stood in" for the missing person. Since his ^presentation elicited 
some commentary and proved to *be most interesting in terms of vh^t can be done in 
the general area of Afro-French studies,, it is only fair that some .lasnt ion of his 
project be mentioned here^ We should like to quote directly the "Summary" which 
came from the. fined report sent to the Dept. of'JffiW/ . 

^^rican Studies in French in the Elementary Grades" is the second and final 
phase of the five-year project: A Twinned Classroom Approach to the Teaching of 
French in the Elementary Grades (1966-1971)- The first phase, covering French in- 
struction in Grades 2, 3 and U, had as its center of cultural interest various regions 
of France* .The African phase, covering Grades 5 and 6, had as its center of interest 
the Mossi of Upper Volt a and their children. En^ihasis was shif ved from J^ench as a 
means of communicating with peers in a similar culture in continental Jhirope to French 
as a means of communicating with peers in*^ a hijgjily contrastive culture of the former 
French Aest Africa,. * 

During the two-year period of the Afro-American exchanges the initiator of * 
the project iiye^ in 'Upper Volta doing the necessary field work in cultural anthf'O- 
pology, preparing audio-visual materials for the A^ican children 1;o send to their - 
American coujiterparts, and presenting to them the materiais*Veceived yrom the * 
Americans. ^ * 

The same type of twinning procedure that had succe^ed in the French phase Vas 
used in the African phase. Cultural units conposed of slides and correlated tapes, 
prepared by the teachers and students involved, were exchanged periodically, using 
French as the common language* The cultural materials from Africa were used as ,tlfe 
basis for an interdisciplinary approach to" the study of the French language and 
African culture. . ^ * 

^ince one of the major objectives of the project was to maintain piipil motivation 
and interest in the study of French throughout the long sequence, the two classes in- 
volved as E and C gtowps were kept intact for the fiye years of the ^project, except 
for relatively rare dropouts and transfers. At the end of this time the E's registered 
only 2% attrition; 98? expressed willingness to continue to study French in the 
future. The twinning factor did not seem to increase the rate of language mastery, 
however. . * 
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Ttie E's attitude toward foreigners in general and Africans in particular was 
positive but not neasurably more so than that of the C groups surveyed* 

I 

The alliance o|5'f9reign^ language study with social sciences elicited favorable 
responses from pupils and^*-teachecrs. " "^-^ 

A collection of culturally significant African materials including over 1200 
slides with, conaoeYitariesAin French and Englishrmany of them recorded on tfi5)e-was 
made available on loan td educators. The materials can be xised effectively in many 
situations outside .FIjES dlasses> such as courses in methods of teaching FL and 
social studies. Black studies at all levels, courses in art, economics, conpeurative 
religion,' Third World culiure and various other aspects of cultural anthropology. 

The twinning deVis^e is so flexible that it can be recprmiended to imaginative 
teachers of FL and social studies. Caution is advised, however, in handling con- 
' trastive cultures. The persons responsible for ^he preparation and interpretation 
of the materials here and .abroad should be familiar with and syn5)athetic toward the 
two cultures involved if misunderstanding is to be .avoided. ' » 



Team fe-The Literature of West Africa 

• - • • 

^Consultants: Sylvi.a Washington sa. Trinity College, Washington D.C. 
Michel T^tu, University of Laval 

Emile" Snyder, Indiana University * . ' ^ 

Chairman: r^uiare H.ubbard, District of Columbia Teachers College 

Professor Tetu chose as his presentation: "Bernard Dadie: I'esprit critique 
<et l^humour n^gre." He rfpoke of this "ivbirien" as being a sweet and gentle man 
who is profound^' black (i^ his consciousness) and-^ strong Roman Catholic. He 
added that the man's entire literary output is geared- to a constant demand for 
Justice, peace and love for aU men andv'in particular for the little man who is 
so often oppressed. • 

The tone of Dadi6's voYk never violent in its revolt, as are thfe works of 
an Oyono or a Mongo. Bet'i; ho*/ever, his criticism has wei^^t in t^jat he knows how to 
handle irony artistically; his imaginary universe is dominated by what we can call 
^ra humour n^gre_, > 

His brand of humour^ ( esprit )' consists essentially of a bringing together-in a 
naively false manner- two con^letely dissimilar elements- of nature which abase or 
even ridicule thev stronger element or, on the contrary, give it a prestige and a ^ 
dimension which is completely unexpected compared to the weaker element. No one is' 
fdoled- it's a game which one must accept while smiling aU the while. This process 
all9ws for a constant "remise en question" and, under its most anodine guises, really 
upholds the strongest of new ideas. 



In dealing with Climbie, Dadi^'s first novel (which is in a large part auto- 
biographical) Prof. Tetu indicated th^ DaiU^ had wanted to show comment la vxe 



des indigenes preocc\5)ait peu les gens^ comment ia fausse classification des hoanaes 
en maitre et en sujets faussait les rapports hin^ins," > 

In "Je vous remercie aon Dieu" we saw hov, in a hymn of praise to nigritude, 
'goodness tri.iraphs over hatreds, despite the many understandable resentnents present 
in the poet'.s soul., . 

However, it ;was really in two excerpts from Patron de New York . a novel in 
Monsieur Th5R6«Gnini. however, where the most artistic eo^ression achieved. 

In this masterpiece Dadil interests himi^elf "au xaonde modeme sans ce qu'il'a - 
compris du monde ancien." He wants to find in the mode^ world true value systems* 
(which he knows e'jdst) and add these to the values of "the past. *' 

Throu^ a white emissary's contacts with Th5g6-Gnini, his African counterpart, 
we discover. how the Blanc imposes European values on the Noir ; exploitation, the 
-new god -money and all the other "talse" va3^ues .which lead the African to forget 
his past. * , 

As one wi>uld expect, all aspects of African life are eventually overthrown and 
we are shown the ridiculous situation wjiich results. It is ^in this li^t that the" 
humored the criticism meet each other and it is here that Dadie's oeuvre takes oh ** 
its.«fcgreatest iii5)ortanc^. 

Professor Snyder's contributions were taken from part of a book ( Noir sur blanc ) 
which he is preparing in collaboration with Michel Benamou, 

He Ispoke of the necessity of placing Black Literature of Fr^snch Expression within 
the proper historical and ideological context of Ne'gritude and then went on to trace 
its inception in the Haitian cultural revolt of the 1920»s throu^ its formulation 
into a "theory", by Cesaire and Seftghor in Paris toward the end "of the 1930's, 

Using Cesaire as a stepping stone, ?/of. Snyder spoke of the forme^^s seeing 
"la* prise de conscience du mohhe noir comae I'adhevement d'une dialectique qui va 
de la resignation a la r^volte ^our deboijcher sur *la succulence des fruits* des 
ra'ces a*venir." ' ♦ ^ ■ 

On moving towards Senior, he spoke of the great r51e played by Sartre in his 
preface to L'Orphee noir , the misWderstanding between Sartre and Franz Fanon and 
Senghor's evolution in his philosophy of Nigritude which vent from a "civilisation 
de I'Uhiversel" with existential . and m/stical overtones, to a dialectical idea 
which. incorporates all the theori^ of 'Jjegritude and their application to politics- 
this, as in the case of the Sartre-Fanon "feud"-still leads to misunderstandings, 
between Senior and those who do' not fully understand the total concept and scJope 
of Senior's Nigritude. , / 

Professor Snyder then spoke, of the white values which had been historicedly 
(and inpcrrectly) iii?)osed on the "civilized" world by white exponents of their own 
superiority. He then showed how these values penetrated into Africa through ccolon- 
ization and how the Black intellectual, hdving been Wde.aVaare of the fal^e nature 
of these ideas, found himself "trapped by having to write about it in the language 
of the colonizer? , l ' ' 
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We were then shown exanples of this dilemma as expressed in the works of David 
bibp, Leon Laleau, Clieik Amidou Kane, S^kou Toure, Camara Laye, Mongo Beti and . ' 

• Sembene Ousmane^t 

We were reminded how;iver, that aU of the above mentioned authorS^ve their 
own particular vision of the whole Nigritude problem. For some, they migjit pass 
throu^ the stage of a sinqple nostalgia for the past; for others, like Mongo Beti , 
we move directly to a literature which has.. already transcended the early ideas of 
Nigritude. • * • \ . ^ 

Of course, we have not been able to do justice to Professor Snyder's total 
presentation here-any i|iore than we have done Justice to anyone in these pages of 
"r^j.xime; we shall look forward, however, to .more of his material in Noir sur'blanc. 

Professor Ba*s presentation dealt quite specifically with the .poetry of Leopold 
SiOar Senghor. She very clearOy pointed out that Senghor's poetiy' is a blend of 
African substance and French form. The two, rather than "being detrimental to eadi 
.other, are, on the contrary, highly conplementary, ' , * 

By "substance". Professor Ba referred to Sengjipr's inspiration|^ imagery and tech- 
niques as being essentially African an na^e: hi^ inspiration •c<^ming from his . 
•native surroundings as a youth; his imagery coming from the natural, elements, tribal 
customs, musical instrujnents, etc.;- and his techni(iues coming from the poetic and 
. rhythmic beat' as found in the expression of the African drums. She use^ Joal and 
' "Que m'acconipagnent"l©ras et balafong" as two striking exan?)les of this African 
"substance." 

In terms of form. Professor Ba referred to Senior's use of the 1. French language 
as the vehicle of conmunication and 2. the French system of versification for the 
'technical structure df the poems^ . . 

' * ' % . 

Professor Ba, who knows Senior very well, treated in depth some of the misin- ' 
terpretations that have grown out of Senior's writitigs-especially when it comes to 
his* whole concept of Negri tude in the modem world. / ' 

I ^ 
Discussion on this subject sh6wed that young, conteii?)Qrary African writers, for 
the most- part, have a tendency to react negatively to Nigritude as they interpret 
it as an idealization of the past which has diluted contemporary problems. 

It wes pointed out, however, that the values of Nigritude, of which the present ^ 
generation is the benefici'ary, 'cannot be minimized, npr can one assume that there 
. are no more '"negritude wri|iers." 

Negritude never contained within itself an explicit philosophy of violence. 
The lyricism of a Senior, the humour of a Dadie and the anger of a Cesaire-each m 
his own way-arouses a deep consciousness of the many problems which* today.^s young 
0 writers deciy. ' - n 
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, Team F-Idterature of Central and Equatorial Africa 

^ \ \^ . , - - 

Conaultants: Mildred Mortimer, Shipley School, Brywn Idawr, Pa. 
A^Htte Smith, Temple University 
; Femcuido Laaibert, Laved Ifciversity 



i Chairman; Clarence G. Perry, Lincoln University of Missoisri 

^ Miss Mortimer chose to discuss Au Tdiad sous les ^toiles . a collection of folk 

tales written ^y Joseph Brahim Seid of Chad. She spoke of all African prose as, 
, bping a blending of two traditions-the African and the European. Usiug Senghor's 
t^rm lei/mgtisrage cult urel, Miss Mortimer felt that tfiis volume of Seid's.folk < 
^ales yas>^a prime exaB5>le of this eaqpression. • "In his attempt to recreate a specific 
, ambianc^i to transmit oral history, Seid h'as preserved an oral '.radition by placing 
, It vithiii the context of a written one. The oral tradition has belonged to the 

African wTter since childhood; it is the legacy passed down by the elders to the 
; yqung^- Ihe written conte^ is French, the language acquired in the schoolroom 
under colonial rule. Yet Seid is using his Frencfi education by placinc it in the 
service of affirming an African-not a European-identity. Thu^, the extent to which 
the French language has permeated the system of. education* is counterbalanced by 
the firm hold of tradition." ' • 

Explaining the context within whicJx the oral tradition is transp^^sed to the 
written page. Miss Mortimer spok§ of the work ss beiag "perfoiiped"-at night- by 
. a very special person, the Griot . It is usually accompanied by musical instruntents 
native to the area and deals with genies, spirits, animals and trees. "The frontier 
between life and ^eath, between reality and imagination is not clearly demarcated 
in Black Africa. TSierefore, an African audience is receptive to le marveilleux 
and accepts genies, spirits and magic within the natural order, of things." It is 
this ^irit which Seid has been able to communicate on the writtei\ page and 
which^maKbs this voluine noteworthy. * . ^ 

Miss^Mortimer then compared Seid witl; Birago.Diop of Senega\ and Bernard Dadie 
of the Ivoi?y Coast, both of whom \2se the folktale as their favorite genre. In 
order to show the differences and similarities, she went on to describe, how Chad 
varies from the other two areas and how Seid's tales tend to' be more sober as op- 
posed to the comic scenes prevalent in Dadie and Diop. 

The Consultant concluded by esqplicating one of the tales: "La plus belie 
fille de la terre cachee sous une peu d'anesse". in which she pointfed out the rewards 
for piety and" charity as seen in the heroine, Am-Sitep. Onf: also sees the pos- 
sibility of creating a world for oneself,, as did Am-Sitep, when one le'ams to 
sqom the world. In an ambiance of magi.c, of the Ifeauties of * nature and or the ' 
element of surprise one* is led to the conclusion that the African folktale is a solid 
vehicle for learning about Afi»ican values and that it reflects the universality of 
the genre . " ^ * < 

Arlette Smith chose to speak about Ferdinand Qyono-a contemporary writer from 
the Camerobns. She gave a brief biographical introduction to the author which 
showed how he has reflecte,d himself in his writings and how necessary, this aspect 
is to the ensemble. 
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Consultant Smith felt that Qyono merits attention because he seems x,o be "one 
of the African writers of this section of Africa who has been j80st successful in 
giving of his country a picture which is at the same time, informative, and con- 
vincing, presented in a style* which is direct, 'concrete and humorous. All these 
combined qualities give his works* both docuoentary and artistic value/' 

In his three novels -Une.Vie de Boy , Le Vieux N^gre et la Medaille an^L Chemin 
cb* Eiirope- Oyono succeeds in giving to "t^he reader a factual qucLIity and a human 
dimension. On« sees the Colonized and the Colonizer each in his own' world and* in 
the blend of two worlds on the A^ican continent. Some of the points of interest 
"which came from th^? cpmparati ye .study were: ;gie description of th,e traclitional 
way of life in a Cameroonian village; ^^the r^itction of a grox^) of Africans confronlied 
by a foreignt ci4txire and the effects of coldrvLcd rule on both the African and 
$*rench communities. Miss -Smith pointed out tJiat there i's great psychological - 
iTi?)ort in the novels as Qyono has been 9ble to give an insist into the mentality 
of the twd groups involved. , He shows us moments of the interaction between indi- 
viduals of the two groups ^ho live alongside each other without really ever ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of each other and whose, relfitionship rests on a more or 
less permanent misunderstanding. , • ^ r , 

Miss Smith concluded%y showing why, in her opinion, Qyono's works conctitute, 
privileged material for the beginning /fricanist, whether in a classroom or not. 
Among these qualities were: /a clear, direct *and precise style; a first-hand 
experience in the twb ciiltures; the go"^ blend of satire and humor; a balance of 
tone from one novel to the next and, finally, a progression from the re^^ige in past 
vcdues to the aspects of a brighter future. ■ 

Fernando Lanibert chose the Cameroonian writer, Francis Bebey, since he repre- 
sents the generation of writers which followed #the political* independence of 
Cameroon. . It is also worth noting that this, writer also had his works published 
in the Cameroqns and not in France-e<^ so many^^other writers.. 

In choosing Le' Fils dVA^^atha.ljoudio , Bebey 's first novel, Lambert showed the 
writer as addressing himself to an. all Africa pxjblic- a rare thing- and, in this 
light a work which has a very special perspective. It is Africa and the life of 
8ta African village which is central to the work; thq Colonp.al presence is there, 
Vut it ia marginal. The African essentially keeps the initiative and it is he who 
must find solutions to the problems posed by the introduction of modem techinques 
and by the modernization of his society. 

The novel focuses principally upoi\ the yc^ung he/o Mbenda who, after several^ 
years spent studying in a foreign school, chooses to remain in his village and live 
according to the traditions of his people. But Mbenda fully understands that he 
is at the "carrefour des temps anciens et modemes", that he is in a world in progress. 
He therefore tried to reconcile the traditional and modem worlds. He is faithful , 
to the word of his father who chose a wiftf for him .before dying and he satisfies 
his love for Agatha Moudio "qui lui en fait voir de toutes les couleurs.' But be- 
yond the misfortupes of Mbenda, there is the description of village Hfe and par- 
ticularly the total end unconditional respect for life. ^ ^ 

As there was some very pertinent discussion included in the notes from the 
Chairman, we have decided to include them all here: 
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A frequently asked question, especially after establishing the importance of 
a writer and his vorks, concerned the position of the African writer ajnong other 
writers taught in XXth Century literature courses. Are they, to be included in the 
literary genre or period or are they to be tacked on to certain courses as a seperate 
category, as a sort of afterthought? It was suggested that this literature of French 
expression be integrated into certain courses and ^be considered as the new literature 
of post-colonial Africa. Consultant Mortimer added that it is essential to us, as 
teachers of French, that the French language be used as the Vehicle of communication. 

/ , , . 

It was the contention of some participants that' there seems to be a lack of 
the comical among the writer:3 from Central and Equatorial Afri^ca. Consultant Lambert 
pointed out that a certain humour exists, but one which is dejfiwitely Afi^ican and^ ' 
therefore, on occasion, misinterpreted or not even understood. The humorous tone 
is changing, however; for example, the more Mongo*Beti writes, the'' more he develops 
a certain African humor. . ^ 

Concerning the presentation on Qyono by Consultant Smithy the, question came 
\xp as^to the choice of one of Qyono's novels as^an intem^diate text?. All ' .* 

consultants clarified the differences in tone in t)yono'>5 novels: a movement from 
the simple to the complex. Lambert gave the three developmental stages of Qyono' s 
novels: Une Vie de Boy is the' revision of a f^se European image of Africa; lie vieux 
Negre et la Medaille i s "the reconstitution of ihe true African world and its' system 
of values; Chemin D'Eutope is the toted assimilation of the young African who has 
cut all ties with the homeland. The European exists in these novels only as a group, - 
Smith added. . . 

The use of folktcdes may be considered as an intermediate step in presenting 
Black literature of French Expression* according to Consultant Moftimer. Pointing 
^out the universality of tneiMs, she said they may also be interpreted according to 
^the level of the coiwse in which they are used. 

* lengthy discussions centered around certain statements made by. various parti ci-. 
pants. 'One felt that this was npt at fdl African literature but a sort of cultural * 
paternalism; / nother felt that writ^ra dwelt too much on the negative side of the >t 
past; still another ''felt that all African literature was definitely political. 
For whom 'exactly did these authors write? was a frequent quef^tion. ^ 

At most sessions there were questions .as to thfiki!frfi&.abilit^ of texts and re- 
source materials and where these might be obtained. with the other groups, it 
was suggested that patience will have to be practiced while we. all await the bib- 
liograpl{y which will coo^ out of the workshop. 



Team G-Varibb esm Literature 

Consultancys; John Math e us, Charleston, West Virginia - 

X^aomi Garrett, Dei.ison University " 
^Douglas Alexander, StaCei University of New York at Albany 

Chairman: . Carolyn Gerald, Atlanta University 

'Professor Matheus started his presentation by stating that a rationale is need- 
ed for such an undertaking & this in Atlanta. He spoke of the necessity of the 
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conmunicative powers of the French language and expressed the hope that French " 
mgxt do for Africa and the Caribbean area what English haa done for India. 

He then went on^to specifics", in terms of Haiti, by speaking of the spontaneous 
movement called "Indigenism**. CcLLling upon a vast wealth of first hand information. 
Prof. Matheus spoke of the Revue Indigene and its founders: Nonael Marcelin, Antonio 
Vieux, Emile Houmer, Philippe Thoby Marcellin and Jacques Roumain-the last of whom 
Prof. Matfheus knew. He spoke .of -the dedication of this militant "group which was 
determned to reform the traditional r\iles of creative French Composition. Althou^ * 
this review was short lived, its influence was immediate. and powerful. ' \ 

From yie first reyiJi came the appeTarance of '^La Relive", which ran for 6 years * ^ 

and served as aJaediian for expressing the various phases of "Haitianization". This 
was . followed by the birth of "Cahners d' Haiti"* Out of these various publications 
the following 5- principles of the "new" literature, were promrolgated: # ^ 

1. Attention to the proletarian aspects of literatuxa,s&at is the . . 
' • improvement or the economc and social co'idition oflf^he* masses. ♦ 

^ 2. Atteh-tion to the masses rather Ijhan to the individual* • . 

3. The 'use of folklore and Creole diedect or patois to^ reach the people . 

A break with the French tradition of abstraction. , , , 

5. A search for a more materialistic ideology. , 

Professor Matheus felt that a sixth observation shouldy6e adde'd to this list , 
and caUJed itt the Deveropment of an intensified nostalgia for the African home- 
larfd as* a symbol of racial feeling. • „ 

He then spoke of -the contributions ^f Dr. Jean Pri|ce-Mars and the influence 
this man had on all his contemporaries -a sort oY God- father to, many of the Haitian 
writers. , • # . , . 

The event which electrified the writing colony in Haiti came in 19**3 when the 
first prizi for a best novel w^^won by the Marcelin bi;others for their Can apg- Vert. * 
Here for the first time, consunmate art was brought irrto focus in the novel oh 
peasant psychology'.- Other works to come from these brot^iars were*: La B6te de Musseau 
and Le Crayon de Dieu . 

Jacques Roumain's Gouvemeur de la Rosee is "considered the masterpiece of the 
* Haitian Renaissance. Here the author, with the beauty of poetical word iiiagery and , 
in a rare French, enriched by Creole syntax, realistically captiired £he expressive 
language of the humble 'peasants and depicted their struggle for mere survival. 

Then turning to Martinique and Guadaloupe, we shared in, the iii55ortance of such*^ 
' voices as those- of Airoe Cesaire, .Frantz Fanon, Rene Maran, Paul Niger and Guy Tifolifin. 
Ces aire 'towers above all these figures, but it should not be forgotten that Fanon ^ 
became aat^ulted into the position of, the Black Karl Marx for his stirring and 
- revealing trilogy^ 

• ^ Peau noire-Masques blancs / »>v ,i 

* Les Damnes de la Terre * 
. Soeiologle d'une Revolution 
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. Despite the great prose and poetxy output of Aiag Cesaire, it'should^be remen^erec 
that his theatrical endeavors make hija one of the greatest of Black dramatists. ^ 

Professor Garrett, in a very detailed and structured presentation, offere* a 
historical background of Haiti from the Spanish discovery to the American inter- 
^vention of 1915 in her opening statement* She stressed the aultifaceted structures 
vhich have resulted from the many histori'c^ x^heavals that, the islan4 suffered. 

Moving- then io a literary history," she spoke of. Haitian literature' as being 
a pale vopjr of the Frenph (with exceptions^ of course) prior to tfee ipSO's.,"^ She 
then listed the following forces which brou^t about a change In this literaiy • ' 
tradition: * • ' * v 

\ 1. reactions against the occupation and racist ideas of America-, officials 

2. ethnological studies of Dr. Price-fMars being proiiulgated* i . 

3. post*war/ interest in the Negro in France * * * ^ 
'U. Haitians becoiring acquiainted wit^ the Garvey novenent^ * ^ ^ . 

5. tu^ flaiti,ftOL4iscQvei:y of the Aiaerican Negro^poets 

In an endeavor to point out indicatijre poets who contri'Buted to an indigenous' 
literature, she first cited Carl Brouard whom she considers the.'liopt indigene in 
termsi of thematic production and life^activity. . She spoke of his education in France, 
his distress over conditions at home ijpon his return and, althou^' comfortably 
living a. bourgeois life, his .decision to live among the masses. In the course of 
his bohemian existex>ce he found sincerity among the peasajits , was inspired by the 
girls of the lower classes, found themes within the traditions of the], peasants and 
developed a love tor Africa and for her children . ^ ' 

Emile Rouner, another^ Haitian edfucated in France, published the first volume ^ 
of indigenous poetry, Po^mes d*Haitr. et de 'France^ while still stuping in Paw^. 
Upon his return to Haiti he became the directpr of La_. Re vue^ Indigene and, like^ 
Brouard, paid tribute to the Black peasant giris and their traditions and bemoaned 
their pli^t. He aiso treatecf his reactions to Jhe occupation of hi3 homeland by 
a fgreign power. 

Jacques Roumain was Professor Garrett's third choice of poetl She spoke of 
his being guided by a vision of a tinited Haitian' peopiTe and how he worked to secure 
a better life for the masses and^to bring about/the Haitianization of the total 
culture of his. country. * ' ' 

She spoke of his revealing "interest in his country and people by writing basically 
two typej of poetry^- The one which, foun d its themes- _in the traditions and beliefs 
of the Haitian masses and the* other which became more militant in the assertion of^ * 
his belief in the principle of equality among all men. This last type of writing 
is especially well illustrated in Bois d'Eb§ne » * 

In Jean Brierre we find the fourth and last choice of Dr. Garrett. Greats 
influenced by Roumain* and having grown up under the ijmerican Occupation, Brierre 



.chose for his poetry many themes Trom his country's histoid, such as Le Drane^.d e__ 
March at er re V which is a stirrinjt poetic cry».for a large group of unarmed' peasants . , 

vho were massacred by the American Marines. He» under the influence of Roumain, 
alscraaftifcsted a strong feeling of solidarity' wilh piaclcs from all paiHts of the 

^world.^imd 'sang of t*he soul of Ms race ond^ e3q>ressed the loi\ging for, true brother- 
hood aaob^ ill Biacii.' o * . * ^ , , ' . . , 

* • ' I ' • *" * . ' * 

' * ,In summation, Professot Garrett stated the new directions given to Haiti^ , 
yoetfy by the above mentioneo^wthc -j; this poetjcy manifests: *~ 

1^ Interest iu the masses ,Jtheir beliefs, customs, traditions as well -^j; 
* as tbeir problems / * , . ♦ * ' 

'2. , A spirit'Of solidarity with the peasant class as veil as with Blacks ^ 
^ ' all over the, world (At times it eacter\^ this* sentiment to rlnclude ^ . 

all those who suffer der^rivation regardless of race or color) ^ ^' 

3. ♦ 3x)ve for 'Africa and pride* in the Afridta heritage ' " * ^ ' . 

Admiration for the beauty of - the Blacki'girl » 
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5. Ridicule and conten^t for those in their culture w^o-would deny 
their African ancestry, ' ^ . . 

6» Criticism of the Church* for its failure to incprove the lot of the 
. underprivileged and -the oppressed 

7. Appreciation of the history of Haiti 



Professor Alexander, in his presentation entitled "Artistic Perception of Black 
Values in the Antilles" spoke of the difhculty of the Black in trying t9 identjify 
himself in literature because of the many layers of 'French culture, iwpcsed upon the 
peoples of the Caribbean area-not only iagppsed,. but assyiiilated»v^*He pointed out 
Joseph Zobel's (in La Rue Cases^Megres ) comment' that in the days inniediately fol- j 
lowing the- abolition of slavery, nothing really changed at aU becausp the social 
* structure was so firmly implanted in the are«i» This transfered itself to the literary 
expression and a poetic example taken from the vori: of Seymour Pradel.vas used to - 
show this ^amass^an and Symbolist .influence^n the Antillean. 

' " The dilemma in which th^WibBean writer found himself was fertile gt<?und for 
the "revolt" which found its form in the .Leptime Defense ^ which we*ye already dis-, 
cussed. RenI Menil wr^te that the cultural inheritance of the aack had little or 
nothing at all to do with the heritage francais which they X4he BJ^cks) had "absorbed. 
As a matter of fact, because of this, the AntiUian was losft^^j^lTat little remaned 
to him o'f his African heritage. The Antillean had becoipe a caricature of wharhtT 
should be-even Reforming the image of the White as •he attempted to reproduce it. The- 
whole process had created an unreal situation for th^ Dlack. ^ 

'Menil's object here, of course, was to show that this had great in5>lications 
for the Black writer rfho sought suitable' subjects for his pen. Unfortunately the 
Antillean had chosen to imitate his French counterpart with the result that his 
poem, novel or play had no meaning whatsoever for the natives of the area. ^ 



^ . identity crisis is, according to Professor Alexander, admirably expressed 

ia the i^oetry of Leon G. Damas who, althouaJi lesser known than some writers who fol- 
Uv-/|°^^ ^^"^» reached a large and appreciative audience of African and Antillean stur o 
|| ^4eAts in France and, in the colonies. It can be quite easily stated that his irony 
; and humor, his use of incantation throu^ frequent repetition,' were elements which 
paved the way for much of the writing which was tq follow. 

, ^ Damas,' as a mulatto and therefore a member of an upper class ^ Had mixed re- 
actions fo his childhood. Hi's cohduct^was under ,const^t scrutiny ^by his parents. 
It is essejitial that one understand that the least incorrection of his behavior 
would have been seized upon by the condescending wliite world as "proof*' of» the es- 
- sential "lower" quality of the Black. , "Hoquet" was cited as a prime exanple of 
^ ^this Confusion. in Damas' mind and its poetic expression.- Other exan?)les of this 
* identity crisis, altho;igh n9t as li^t in tone, were cite^ as being "Solde" and 
"lambe". , " ' - , 

If is, of course, Ainte Cesaire who towers above .all the writers of the Carib- 
"bean scene. Althougji the authors of the Legitime Defense and Leon Damas had pointed 
our clearly the enormous,^p which /had been created between themselves and their 
cultural heritage, none \>t them weye able to be 'terribly specific *(with sone*** 
possiMo exceptions che^ Damas) about ju3t wh^t that heritage mi^t have been or 
should be. It was ^saire vrfxo would use the word negriiiu'de for the first time; 
it vas he wio w6i4d play the major role in evolving ?Lwareness of alternatives to \ 
the l^fe- style-mind-set cultural avai-eness which was the lot of the Black in the 
Antilles* It was he who would bridge the apparent gap between past and present; 
he wouHl^mercilessly expose the grim reality -of the present, reject any idealization 
of the possible future and form a clear picture of what the past's role must be in 
the Antillean culture • 

Quoting freely from the Cahier d'un retour.au pays natal ^ Professor Alexander 
drew to his conclusion by showing the successive, stages which Cesaire underwent in . 
his quest for truth concerning the condition noiref . In his agonizing quest he 
wished^to be simultaneously the message-bearer of good tidings'* to the Black and the 
metaphorical ship which will bear him back to a realization of his true valxie* By 
the' magical power of his words he seeks the pcJksibility of transforming thq Black* 
into his real self* It is without a doubt Cesaire who stat^ds out as a milestone 
in the search foi*^ uni^versal human dignity* 



Team H-Pedagogy * ^ • >^ • 

Consultants: Lyrace Fontaine, Burlihgton (Vermont) Hi^ School 
Georges Joyaiix,'* Michigan State University • 
^ " Carol Jackson Miller, Morehouse College 

Chairman: Georges Santoni, University of Michigan 
Recorder: Joan Jukich, .University of Minnesota at Duluth 

Tne three consultants of course presented to participants exactly what they 
used iit^ty^eir respective classrooms and tnen proceeded to explain^ how they used the 
material. Mrs. Fontaine, stressing the infinite possibilities of individualization* 



Of instruction, centered upon tales and proverbs rrom Senegal and showed how students, 
aft'-r having read such works , become naturally curious and thus design their own 
method of attaclc-the teacher serving as a guide. - . • 

* . <u 

She stressed the value of mini-cpui^es and stated that she felt that Afro-Prerich 
materials 'provided exceptionally good^ approaches to multi-disciplinfery teaching since 
deeper understanding ot the African culture«-in all its eatress ions-were necessary 
in order to approach the material intelligently. 

She cited student projects which bad" been successful in her own clasWoom as 
being: an intensive stueiy of the history, geogr^hy and religion of Haiti; its . 
leading to an ea^loration of Haitian Literature, and this leading to a study of the - 
Creole language and its e3q)ression in proverbs. Other students had done in-depth 
studies of such authors as L.S.Senghor, Qyono and Carara Laye. She spoke of artistic 
students having prepared transparencies for illustrative puiposes and the use of 
other audio- visual materials'- such as slides and tapes. One student did a compara- 
tive study of proverbs as they were expressed in Africa, France, the*" USA and in Haiti* 

Professor Millej: used 4;he concept of Kegritude Tor her presentation and spoke , 
of howfehe would introduce it to a. class. She used "Solde** by Leon Dtoas and ^ 
"Priertld^Un petit enfant negre" by GxjQf Tirolien as her primaiy sources and showed 
that ^bing questions, coming from the texts themselves, cotild serve as a "spur" 
for encouraging students to a deeper understanding and appreciation of the e3^ression 
of nigritude in a poetic form, " . 

Professor Miller felt that a coiroarison the two poets. and their artistic 
expression would lead to a realization that, althou^ the two poets have basically 
the sane message to express, they each have different ways of expressing this mes- 
sage. This, to her we^ of thinking, was indicative of how many kinds of expre-<?ions 
^ there are within the boundaries of negritude, 

^Profes^sor Joyaux, vho also used Nigritude as a departure base for his presentation, 
siiggested ideas and materials for use at the university level, but always left the 
Soor ODen for these materials to be adapted to any level of instruction. 

V . 

He felt that an Int^duction to the negritude movement was essential to the 
understanding of any of its artistic expression and gave a very detailed' outline 
^hich, since it comes in the last team»s efforts;, we have chosen to include in its 
entirety, as it rather synthesizes much of that which has preceded. 

Usin^ David Diop, Guy Tirolien and Bernard Dadi^ as typical authors, illustrat- 
ing hi-s points. Professor Joyaux present^^d several varying techniques for classroom 
useuof Coups de Pilon (Piop) , Balles D'Or (Tirolien)^ and Climbig (Dadie). 

* Following the presentation of Introduction to Nigritude, we have also chosen 
to include a summary of the discvission period, whici. has some most salient points. 
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Introduction a la Negritude , 

A. Insistence sur le term "africain" plutdt que sur "la langue frangaise 
quahd on parle de la litt^rature noire. ^ • 

B. Refus de limitations chronologiques Bt g^ographiques du mouvement. 
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C. Definition de la "Kegritude" : .La prise de conscience d'Stre noir 
de ne plus essayer d'etre blanc. * * ^ 

D. l£js facteurs qui precipitent la naissance du concept au debut du vin^i^me 
siecle: "i . -.^ 
♦ * • 1. La Grande Guerre 

a- echec 'dii njonde occidental 

^- ^^1® iom par les Africains; ouverture sur 1 'Europe 

2. Mouvement indigeniste-a haiti 

a. 1915 occi5)ation par les "marines" americains 

b. 1927 La Reviy indigene 

c. 1928 Ainsi parla l^oncle' p ar J&en Price-Mars 

3. La renaissance-n^gre aux Etats'-IMis 
'a. le "soul" de Harlem coape wrsion .aiaericaine de . 

la Negritude ' , . 

. / b. Lahgston Hu^es voyage en Afrique , aux J&tilles, v. 
"\ en propageant aux noirs du monde I'idSe qtt'il 

faut Stre ce qu»on est. 
. c- -^^s poemes de Langston Hu^es, Claude MacKgy, ' 

Countee Cullen; Jeair Tommer. " 
Developpements anthropologiques , sociologiques , et^thnologiques : 
L'admission^qu'il n'y avait-pas de differences qWitative^' entre 
la mentalite .dite prii^itive et celle des peuples evolues (Lucien 
Levy-Bruhl, 1920) 
5. Decouveiie de I'art negre 

t. 'a. 1 'influence de la sculpture africaine sur le Cubisme 

b. la cpnquete pacifique du monde par ie jazz ♦ 
« 6. Batouala > roman de Rene Maran, 1921 - • ^ \ ' 

a. soustitre: "veritable roman negre" • 
' . . . t>. . premiere vue de I'Sme africaine de I'interieur 

c. le Prix Goncourt 
E.' La litter atur^ de la Negritude ' - 

1. - 1927 Revue indigene ^(Haiti ) 

2. 1931 Revue du monde n6ir (bilingue) ' 

3> 1932 Legitime defense (Etienne Lero) • ' . 

h. 193h L'etudiant noir^ * ' ' " ' ' 

a. reunion de tous les etudiants noirs de Paris 

b. englobement de la Diaspora 
5* 1939 Cahier d'l&r retour au pays natal (Cesaire) 

• ^ ^ a. Poetes ^'expression frangaise (Damas) 

b. Anthologie de la nc^uvelle poesie n^gre et malgache 
de langue francaise (Senghor— preface par Sartre) 

c. Presence Africaine 

X*) I'organe du monde noir en Prance 

12. ) patronnee par de grands intellectueli" frangais* 

SUMMARY OP THE DISCUSSION "PERIODS; 

^Question: Does the "explication de texte/' method work well? 

Answer: No, it bor6s the students because they aren't trained^in this method. (The 
-majority of participants shared this view). 

Q. What governs the choice of text;?? 
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The background of the students, the objectives of the prpgraa in each situation, 
whether they be linguistic, literary or, cultural* Of course, most texts lend 
theiaselves to various educational goals by their manner of presentation. 
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Q. What methods do you use in your high school classes? (Directed to Mooe. Fontaine) 

A. .jfecause I regard the teacher's role as that of a catalygt, my students are 
participating in an individualized instruction situation. In addition to the 
resoiurpes offered in the school, they are free to 'do their research in the 
community • -It is always surprising how enterprising they can be' in finding 
sources that vould have remained unknown in a traditional teacher-directed program. 
I use resource people whenever possible, especially Peace Corps members who have 
worked in Afri^^a^ To motivc^te ah uninterested student, I find out his main 
areas of interest and allow him to work out ^,plan of study in a similar African 
area. For exajuple, a student interested in sports' can study the African pcssion 
for "le foot" ot» the history of Africans ia the Olympics, c . 

Q. Do you use English in your, classes? ' • 

A. Usually this has been done in hope of attracting and keeping^students , but such 
courses should bp offered by other departments. 

A.' Even the works of the black American poets have been translated into french, 
so there is no need. 

A. Sone of us are involved in inter-disciplinary studies where the use of English 
is a ijecessity. In Black Studies, for exanple, the students cannot be denied 
access to this rich a^ea be&ause of lack of proficiency in French, althou^ the 
wealth of materials is a strong motivational factor for studying the language. 

A. Certetin Black -Studies departments now require two years of French so that this 
literature may be available to the* students in its original form. 

Q. How many are using Black' literature now? (Directed to participants) 

A. Affirmative. (*«25^) • 

A. Negative, but flea to do so in the near future. (+75 Jf) 

Q. How can /you use the same emphasis in class when you have both black and white 
student/5? 

A. Even in the most basic courses, the black students can be introduced to the 

culture and literature of Africa and the Antilles by seminar-ty^e meetings out- 
side the classroom. This method has been very successful in maintaining their 
interest in French. ^ > ^ " ' 

Q. Why are you using Black Literature of French Expression in youi* classes? 

A. There is more to French culture than what is contained in the "hexagone". 

Q. . At the High Srhool level, how can we provoke responses concerning literary style? 
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A. Ctoe sucpessful approach is to ask the students to prepare questions, either for 

the teacher, or for the other students. This technique prevents the class from 

becoming a teacher monologue* , • 

• * 

A. It is difficult to discuss style at the' Hi^ School level. An examination of 
the ideas and the content would be more realistic* 

'Q. How can we include Black literature in our ^foreign language curriculian? 

A. In the introductory courses use poems, folk x&hs and proverbs of an appropriate^ 
linguistic lev^l. At the intermediate level, units (mini-courses) of 3,U, or 
6 weeks could treat cultured, linguistic and literary themes of the literature. \ 
At the university level there could be specific .courses in Black Literature of 
French Expression. !Ihe inclusion of such matericds would depend on the teacher's 
power of persuas.ion with his administration and 5hould be ade^table to the milieu 
of his students. j ^ / • * \ 

Where do you find your 'Sources? 

A. ^The bibliography being prepared by this workshop will be the most extensive 

compilation available. In addition, the Embassies of the various countries have 
been most helpful. * * * 

Q. What is the greatest difficulty you have enco\intered in your courses? 

A. Although the language is French, the structure is foreign even to French literary 
experts,^ posing difficulties for creation of student awareness and sensitivity. 
Ue miist keep in mind that^therfe is as much structural difference between a modern . 
French novel and Balzac, for example, as between that same novel and a similar 
woxk in Black literature. 

A. Another difficulty is that which ^curises from the connotation of words. Defiuibions 
in standegrd dictionaries are of^n ^sufficient or erroneous^ in. the Black lit- 
erature context. / ' . \ ' ^ " . 

Q. How can we best help our students ^^preciate Blade li^^era^ture of French expression? 

A. Thid new content must be li^ei^with new methodolog/*; .We must require student 
participation in our courses. lecture, system is tmimaglnative and has little 

impact on its captive audience.' dp all our literature, courses, whether we fiu:e exam- 
ining Symbolism or Nigritude, we must clearly define our objectives and help 
motivate pur student^ tovard the realization of these objectives.^ 

■ /'■• " ■ . - 
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Team I-Bibliography 

Consultant^: Bale L. Lange, .University of Minnesota 
Helen Jorstad, University of Minnesota. 
'* . ' Frances Nostrand, University of Washington 
Thomas H. &*no, Ifoiversity of Vermont 
-Herman F. Bostick, Morehouse College 



Oae of the most frustrating aspects of this team's effoiii. was knowing, 
very<.early in the first da^ of work, that we could not possibly fulfill the 
task assigned to us for a long time* to come. Althou^ this might be a dis- 
couraging factor for any reader of these lines, it should be encoureiging*, 
for, after the bibliography is finished, it should be the most invaluable 
resource to- come out of the workshop. . . ' - 

Professor Lange"is in the process of setting up a system whereby certain 
members o.f the profession will be responsible for seeing that bibliography 
"headquarters" (University of Minnesota) is kept abreast of all material 
written in French by Africans and about Africa and Africans. It shall be 
a continuous effort and we are determined to see , that it is kept up to date 
and made available io the profession. 

In it we ai^ going to try to list primary and secondary sources, text 
books aa well 'as articles, a glossary of African terms, and resource mat- 
erials which mi^Jit be of help in .the language classroom, 

Your participation can also be*con1^inuous. If you come accross a new 
item which you feel might not be included or if you come^Spross a book, 
resource article, etc., which you know is not included in"%he bibliography, 
would you please contact Professor Lange and giye him 611 the^ pertinent 
information? , ^ ' \ 
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AP PENDIX A . 

The following is an alphabetical list of resource consultants and (diaimen 
Who participated in the workshop on "Black Literature of French Expression" on 
20-22 November 1972 in Atlanta, da* . 



Douglas; Alexander 

State University of New York 

at Albany 

Philip Allen 

Johnson State College ^ 
Johnson > Vt. 

Sylvia Washington Ba 
. Trinity College 
Washington, D.C* \ 

Ren§ Balance > 
Brown University 
Providence, R.I* 

Heman F. Bostick 
I Morehousbt College 
Atlanta, Ga* 

Edouard Bustin 
Boston University 
Boston^ Mass. 

« 

Lyrace Fontaine ' 
Burlington High School 
Burlint^ton, Vt. 

Naomi Garrett 
. Denis on University 
Granville, .Oh. 

Thomas H. Geno ^ 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt; . 

Carolyn Gerald " 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Ca. ' 

June GiUiaa. 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs, Conn. 




Rashid Halloway 
'Morehouse College- 
Atlanta, Ga. 



Louise Hubbard 
District of Colunjbia Teachers Colle£!e 
Washington, D.C. ' ^ 

Irene D. Jackson 

North Carolina Central tfniversity 
Durham, N^C. 



4xilia F. Jackson . 
< Morris Brown College 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia I. Jaskot 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Edward A. Jones 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Ga. 

George W. Jones ' ^ 

Norfolk City Schools 
Norfolk, Va. 

^ Helen Jorstad 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Georges Joyaux u 
Michigan State University 
East T4insing, Miph. 

Joan, Jukich 

University "of Minnesota 
^at Duluth 

Fernando Lanibert 
Laval Unive;:8ity 
Quebec, Canada ^ 



, Pale I* lange ^ , 
tJniverslcy of Mltmeiota 
Klnneapolisy Hlnn. 

* / I , 

^ Richard A. Long 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta* Ga. w 

» jQhn F* Matheua 
' Charleaton* W.Va. 

Carol Jackson Miller » 
Korehouse College 
Atlsnta» Ga. ^ 

Mildred Mortimer 

The Shipley School \ 

Brywn Mawr^ Pa* 

Frances Nos^rand ' ' 
University of Washington 
, 'Seattle. Wash. 

Clarence G. Perry 

liocoln University' of. Missouri 

Jefferson City, Mo. 



Georges Santoni. <.)^ 
University of Michigan 
- A|in Arbor, Mich.^ 

Arlette Smith 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, .Pa. 

Enile Snyder 
Indiana University 
'Blooqiington^ Ind. 

Michel T$tu 

Laval University * 

Qu€bec, Canada 

Stanley/G. Thbm 

Colleg^of Mt. St. Jneph-on-thc-Ohio 
Mt. Sdk^^qseph, Oh. 

Mary A^njning 
Georgi^SBu^ University 
^ Atlantl^^Cs; 

Mi p. van Doorslaer 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. . 



